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An Open Letter to the Reader’s Digest 


Arvin E. Dopp 
To the Editor of the Reader’s Digest: 


I am writing to acknowledge your recent 
letter enclosing your pamphlet, “What’s 
Wrong with Management?” which you 
propose that we send to members of the 
American Management Association. 


First, let me say that we are agreeable 
to making such a distribution, providing 
that the copies are mailed through this 
office and that each copy is accompanied 
by a note explaining its origin and our 
purpose in sending it. 

Of course, as ‘subscribers to the 
Reader’s Digest, we were more or less 
familiar with the contents of the leaflet; 
and while we do not believe that the 
incidents of management neglect and 
blindness it describes will furnish a com- 
plete check list for the average industrial 
manager, we believe that they will indi- 
cate general areas to be considered for 

There Will Always Be Something Wrong 

However, we can’t help wishing that 
the pamphlet did not carry the implica- 
tion that management does nothing to 
remedy such situations and does not con- 
cern itself with preventing them. Of 
course, things are not all right with 
management; and management will 
always have something wrong with it. 
The important thing is for management 
to insure that it has a method for dis- 
covering and settling employee com- 
plaints and dissatisfactions. And in most 
well-managed companies, such a plan 
exists under the title of “grievance pro- 
cedure.” 


If the Reader’s Digest wants to do 
something genuinely and lastingly con- 
structive (and really get the full value 





from its series “What’s Wrong with 
Management?”), we suggest that it 
publish an article entitled “Has Your 
Company Got a Grievance Procedure?” 
—and a readable piece it would be. If 
management’s “stupidities” have made 
good copy, the story of how good man- 
agement has actually turned the phrase 
“industrial democracy” into an actuality 
will make an even better one. Further, 
a well-planned grievance procedure not 
only provides for the handling of em- 
ployees’ complaints but also is the basis 
for day-to-day collective bargaining be- 
tween management and labor (the col- 
lective bargaining that really counts), 
since the grievance cases, as they are 
decided by the labor-management com- 
mittees, establish a body of precedent 
that eventually becomes the “common 
law” of the plant. 


(Continued on page 4) 








TRENDS 
IN 
BUSINESS 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 


Ostensibly the business picture is little 
changed from a month ago. Production 
continues near but not at peak levels, 
manpower remains tight, and the amount 
of reconversion which will be possible or 
permitted during the next few months is 
still a matter for speculation. 

Actually, however, there is an added 
tenseness, born of the conviction, widely 
held by the public at large, that the in- 
vasion may now be a matter of days. 
One symptom of this is the attitude of 
stock market investors, who, gripped by 
what has been tetmed “invasion jitters,” 
are holding back or concentrating on 
specialty shares and stocks low enough 
to permit large percentage profits from 
a small point rise. 

And whether public opinion has called 
the turn or not, the fact remains that 
so many decisions hinge on the results 
of the full-fledged assault on Festung 
Europa that only the event itself can 
clarify economic prospects for the next 


few months. 
(Continued on page 2) 














Annual Meeting Date Changed to June 15; 
Batt and Schell to Address Session 


Plans are now complete for AMA’s 
annual business meeting, which is.to be 
held June 15 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. Election of officers for 
1944-45 and of ten directors for the 
three-year term 1944.47 will take place. 

The meeting will be at 5:30, and will 
be followed by a dinner at 7 o’clock. All 
members ‘are invited to attend and to 
take part in the discussions. 

Speakers at the dinner will be William 
L. Batt, Chairman of the Board of AMA, 
Vice Chairman of the War Production 
Board, and President of SKF Industries, 
Inc.; and Professor Erwin H. Schell, 





AMA Vice President for the Production 
Division, who is in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Business and Engineering Ad- 
ministration at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Mr. Batt’s topic will be “What Revi- 
sions in Management Thinking Are 
Emerging from War Experience?” Pro- 
fessor Schell will open the discussion, 
and offer supplemental observations. 

Allan B. Gates, Director of Training, 
Eastman Kodak Company, is chairman 
of the nominating committee. 

A registration card is enclosed with 
this issue of MANAGEMENT NEWS. 








Trends in Business 


(Continued) 


PRODUCTION 

Production figures for April and the 
early part of May bear out the view 
that the peak levels of last fall will not 
be reached again, since they show little 
change from the March figures. Output 
was, however, maintained at a high level, 
slightly above that of the corresponding 
period last year and more than 60 per 
cent above the score for April, 1941. 


DISTRIBUTION 

The Federal Reserve Board’s season- 
ally adjusted index of department store 
sales declined from 154 in March to 140 
in April, but retail sales volume was still 
some 5 to 10 per cent above 1943. 
Activity was particularly brisk in the 
South and Southwest and on the Pacific 
Coast. Apparel lines are somewhat more 
plentiful, but textiles and home furnish- 
ings continue tight. 

Civilian spending for goods and serv- 
ices is now at the rate of $95,000,000,000 
a year, compared to a $91,000,000,000 
rate in 1943. 


MANPOWER 

Although the manpower situation 
seems to be generally better adjusted to 
the war program, non-agricultural em- 
ployment has declined for the fourth con- 
secutive month—to 38,383,000, or 167,- 
000 below the preceding month. Manu- 
facturing employment is down also— 
from 14,000,000 last November to 13,- 
200,000. 


COMMODITY PRICES 

Commodity prices rose fractionally in 
April, bringing the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index close to its wartime high, 
104.1, the figure for last May. Move- 
ments, however, have kept within narrow 
limits, indicating that in this field, at 
least, inflation controls are working with 
fair success. 

In the week ending May 17, the Dun 
& Bradstreet index of wholesale food 
prices stood at $4.01, a decrease of 2.7 
per cent from the war high of $4.12, 
recorded in the corresponding week last 
year. 





SOURCES: 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
BROOKMIRE, INC. 
BUSINESS WEEK 
CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
DUN’S REVIEW 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
NEW YORK 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 




















HEARD AT AMA MEETINGS 








SUCCESSFUL INCENTIVES 

Some results of an incentive system as 
reported by James F. Lincoln, President 
of the Lincoln Electric Company, at the 
Production Conference, April 19-20, in 
Chicago: 

The number of man-hours necessary 
to produce a 200-ampere welder dropped 
from 110 to 19 over a ten-year period, 
while the price of the product fell from 
$550 to $190. 

Man-hours required for another job 
(production of a ton of electrodes of a 
certain size) were reduced from 72 to a 
little over two—with a price reduction 
of more than two-thirds. 

During the same period the average 
wage increased from $1,300 a year to 
$5,400. Production per man per year, 
on an assumed constant-price basis, has 
increased from $5,500 a year to $68,000, 
or more than 1200 per cent. 

Important prop of this incentive sys- 
tem is Lincoln’s practice of guaranteeing 
the price of a job forever, change being 
possible only when a genuine improve- 
ment is made in methods. Further, every 
worker has the “right of challenge”; 
that is, he can challenge the price set, 
and force the time study man to retime 
it. 

LABOR RELATIONS 

What makes labor relations “work”? 
Professor Erwin H. Schell, in charge of 
the Department of Business and Engi- 
neering Administration, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and AMA Vice 
President for the Production Division, 
offered this prescription at the Produc- 
tion Conference: 

“T am convinced that to approach this 
question every one of us should ask 
himself frankly: ‘What is my attitude 
toward our employees—exactly what?’ 
For we may be sure that that attitude 
will be reflected in our foremen and 
minor executives as they deal with the 
men under their respective jurisdictions. 
If down in our hearts our policy is to 
beat labor at its own game, our fore- 
men will sense it and our employees will 
sense it. If our attitude is that labor 
is misguided, in error, and in need of a 
strong controlling hand, our foreman 
will sense it and our employees will sense 
it. If we believe that the true basis of 
mutual collaboration and cooperation be- 
tween labor and management is yet to be 
discovered and that we are going to take 
off our hats and coats and try to dis- 





cover it, our foremen will sense it and 
our employees will sense it.” 
INCENTIVES FOR FOREMEN 


Major methods by which incentives 
for foremen and indirect workers may 


be handled under wage stabilization. 


were outlined at the Production Confer- 
ence by Dale Yoder, Vice Chairman of 
the Regional War Labor Board, Chicago: 

“1. It may be possible to set up a 
special incentive plan for such 
workers, based on some uniform 
and objective measure of their 
contribution. That has been 
found feasible for maintenance 
and setup men, for example. 

“2. A group bonus plan on a depart- 
mental basis may appear sufh- 
ciently plausible to secure Board 
approval. A slight variant of this 
arrangement allows indirect 
workers whose function is di- 
rectly related to that of the pro- 
duction workers to receive the 
same percentage bonus or (as in 
the National Board decision in 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company case) a stip- 
ulated percentage of the bonus 
paid direct workers (in that case, 
60 per cent). 

“3. In some instances a plant-wide 
bonus has appeared appropriate. 
Such instances are, however, 
rare. Generally such a claim 
could be justified only if the pro- 
posal indicated a willingness on 
the part of production workers 
to share their premium perform- 
ance with all others, some of 
whom might have little or no re- 
lationship to the increased out- 
put. Certainly, if indirect work- 
ers, including foremen, are to be 
covered, all calculations showing 
probable effects on labor and 
production costs should include 
payments to such workers. All 
should, moreover, be reduced to 
a man-hour basis so that indirect 
workers may not benefit in the 
plan when there are dispropor- 
tionate increases in their num- 
bers and thus in the sum of in- 
direct man-hours. 

“The National Board and its Regional 
Boards are trying to formulate rules. 
Hence there are many apparent incon- 
sistencies in recent actions on individual 
cases.” 
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| RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 








The Extent of Unionization 


There have been an increasing number 
of inquiries lately on the growth and 
present volume of unionization in the 
United States. It may be interesting for 
management to have a ready summary 
of today’s union strength gathered by 
AMA’s Research Staff. 


GROWTH 

In 1933 there were only a little over 
2 million trade union members, but the 
number grew to 444 million in 1935 
(Handbook of American Trade Unions, 
Department of Labor, Bulletin 618, 
1936). In 1938 the number had almost 
doubled again, reaching 814 million 
(Trade Union Facts, Labor Research As- 
sociation). As of January, 1944, it was 
1334 million. The A.F.L. figure is 644 
million (as of August, 1943); that for 
the C.I.0., 514 million (as of November, 
1943). 


EXTENT 

In an interesting breakdown of today’s 
organized workers the Labor Informa- 
tion Bulletin of April, 1944, estimates 
that union agreements cover 45 per cent 
of all workers in private industry, 60 
per cent of all manufacturing workers, 
over 95 per cent of all coal miners, long- 
shoremen, and railroad workers, but less 
than 15 per cent of clerical, technical, 
and professional personnel. 

Almost 61% million workers were cov- 
ered by closed or union shop agree- 
ments; over 3 million were required by 
agreement to maintain their membership 
as a condition of continued employment; 
41/3 million were subject to agreements 
with some form of check-off from wages. 


INDEPENDENT UNIONS 

Twenty company unions had 254,000 
members in 1936, according to the Hand- 
book of American Trade Unions. But 
this figure is very inaccurate, since, be- 
cause of the nature of the information 
sought, many company unions were not 
included. Independent unions include 
the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers with 250,000 members, while the 16 
railroad organizations had 331,000 as of 
1939 (according to Trade Union Facts). 
The Foremen’s Association of America 


e @iiic. to have 18,000 members in 125 


different plants (December, 1943). 


TREND 
The upward trend of union strength 
has proceeded at an extremely rapid rate 
during the last few years. This is a well- 


known phenomenon in times of great ex- 
pansion in employment and incomes, and 
labor policy and legislation, as well as 
the greatly increased number and com- 
plexity of problems confronting the 
worker, have accelerated the trend. 


If past and present tendencies are a 
sufficiently reliable guide, the future 
trend of unionization is likely to be up- 
ward during the war and in the immedi- 
ate postwar transition period, provided 
large-scale unemployment can be avoided 
during the conversion to civilian produc- 
tion. 

The more distant future of union 
membership cannot be easily forecast. 
Obviously it will depend on the political 
and economic state of the country at that 
time as well as on the intermediate turn 
of events in labor-management relations. 





Discipline Study Now 


In General Circulation 
AMA’s Special Research Report Num- 


ber 3, “Constructive Discipline in Indus- 
try,” which was available only to com- 
pany members for the first six months 
after publication, has now been released 
for general circulation. 

The study details representative ap- 
proaches to discipline problems, with 
special attention to the role of the fore- 
man. Many companies, in fact, have 
been ordering it in quantity for distri- 
bution to their supervisory staffs, since 
it includes not only material on the 
training of foremen in discipline prac- 
tices but a “discipline check list” by 
which the foreman can evaluate his 
handling of a given case. Another sec- 
tion is devoted to the union’s part in 
discipline and presents a number of con- 
tract clauses in which areas of union and 
management responsibility are defined. 

Single copies are 50 cents to members, 
75 cents to non-members. 











WHAT MANAGERS ARE SAYING 








PRODUCTION 

With the advent of collective bargaining, 
persons charged with production responsibili- 
ties find a large percentage of their time 
taken up with settling grievances, particularly 
those developing out of rates and earnings. 

In most lines of manufacturing, it seems, 
personnel departments too often lack suffi- 
cient knowledge of processes and production 
problems and are forced to call in produc- 
tion men for first-hand testimony. This fre- 
quently means that a great many production 
problems which are pressing for solution 
must be sidetracked.—Textile Manufacturer. 

eae 

It takes a better man to manage the pro- 
duction department when volume is small 
than it does when volume is at peak, and I 
am not so optimistic about postwar volume as 
some others appear to be. Certainly we are 
not going to have every machine in the plant 
running 24 hours a day, which means that 
most planning and control divisions will 
need to learn new techniques.—Tool Com- 
pany Executive. 

* * &* 


UNIONS IN POSTWAR PLANNING? 

Certain unions are exerting considerable 
pressure on management to gain participa- 
tion in postwar planning. Should this ten- 
dency be encouraged or discouraged? — 
Manufacturer. 4 x x 


UPGRADED MEN 


What shall we do with upgraded men after 
the war? Should we just bump them back 
down the line? If so, should we leave their 
salaries at the upgraded level? Or should we 
keep the more satisfactory of the upgraded 
people at their present jobs, and find or 
create similar jobs for the returning soldiers 
or sailors whom they replaced? —Industrial 
Engineer. 

* * &* 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Whether it is to our liking or not, certain “ 


companies have developed a new philosophy 





toward employer-employee relations. These 
concerns cannot be brushed aside as Utopian 
idealists; their policies represent a permanent 
trend. 

Briefly, this new philosophy is that the 
custodians of capital, the managers, have no 
more right to capital and a share in the 
profits than the laboring man working at an 
hourly rate. Whether we like this thesis or 
not, it is here; and those of us who will be 
most successful, postwar, will be those who 
lead the way in such matters as total insur- 
ance coverage, hospitalization, complete pen- 
sion plans, liberal vacation allowances, ade- 
quate facilities for spending leisure time, and 
assistance in solving personal difficulties. Too 
many of us are still bucking an enormous 
tide, which cannot be blocked but should be 
guided by those of us who are interested in 
the greater welfare of this country.—As- 
sistant Factory Manager. 


* * * 


HOURS AND PRODUCTIVITY 

I am appalled and disturbed by the 
abysmal. ignorance of many manufacturers 
about the relation of hours of work to fatigue 
and productivity. They seem to have learned 
nothing from our experience in this war and 
World War I. In many plants, employees 
are working a 13-day stretch (10, 11 and 
even 12 hours a day!) with only one day 
off. The employers naively complain of in- 
creasing absenteeism, drunkenness, and poor 
morale. Count Korzybski once wrote a book 
called Man the Time Binder in which he dis- 
tinguished men from lower animals by 
capacity of man to transmit experience., I 
sometimes wonder! Perhaps we aren’t so 
clever as beavers, ants and 

Every study (and there have been many) 
made by the British Ministry of Munitions 
and the present Ministry of Labour, as well 
as our own Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
other divisions of the Department of Labor, 
has shown that there is no ec 
there is dire waste—in over-long hours.— 
Personnel Specialist. 




















ACTIVITIES of the AMA 








TO ADDRESS ANNUAL DINNER | 





William L. Batt 





Erwin H. Schell 


(Story on page 1) 





The President’s Scratch - Pad 


(Continued) 


As you well appreciate, I am sure, 
managerial efficiency varies in almost 
direct ratio to management’s ability to 
see its own faults, and its willingness to 
benefit from criticism. In recent years, 
outsiders have become so articulate in 
their criticism that most company execu- 
tives have become thoroughly accus- 
tomed to having other people tell them 
where they are wrong. 


Management's Good Works 

On the other hand, we have long felt 
that the good works of American man- 
agement have never been adequately told 
to the American public and that what 
management efficiency we do possess is 
too much taken for granted. The excel- 
lent stories that the Reader’s Digest has 
published on the experiences of indi- 
vidual ,companies are really only frag- 
ments of the whole picture. Actually 
(and I am trying to be completely 
undefensive) , managerial efficiency is the 
one area of industrial achievement in 
which the United States is supreme; 
while the rest of the world may surpass 
us in the matter of industrial and scien- 
tific invention, the United States is not 
only the cradle of scientific management 
but has been the model from which the 
present managerial systems of England, 





Russia, and Germany were copied. This 
is all established fact and lies in the 
realm of history—and you have heard it 
before—but it is not exactly common 
knowledge. 

The management movement in the 
United States, of which this organization 
is a part, is growing faster than laymen 
realize. Further, this “movement” is 
reaching a much larger area of our popu- 
lation than was possible in less demo- 
cratic times. Through vastly improved 
employer-employee communications, 
through excellent training procedures 
(particularly those created during this 
war), through suggestion programs and 
labor-management committees, etc., more 
people think about management than did 
ten or 20 years ago. In the sense that 
its principles can be understood by any- 
one, management is for the millions. 

A constant ferment is characteristic of 
the science of management, and our par- 
ticular American type of management, 
with its fluidity, flexibility, and democ- 
racy, will always “have something 
wrong” with it. Our job is to find 
orderly methods for discovering and cor- 
recting mistakes. That is management. 


Lelnw & Loca 





Back the Attack!—Buy War Bonds 








Insurance Purchasers 
Seek Wider Coverage, 


Discussions Indicate 


AMA’s Spring Insurance Conference, 
held on May 8-9 at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, drew an attend- 
ance of 767 insurance company execu- 
tives and industrial insurance buyers. 

Most important need in the field, dis- 
cussion brought out, is more complete 
coverage under comprehensive policies. 
“What the Buyer Needs and Wants,” 
to which an entire session was devoted, 
is, in effect, a chance to cover all his 
hazards under one big policy, without 
if’s, but’s, or exclusions; and insurance 
companies are making an effort to give 
it to him in certain cases. 

Increased interest in employee insur- 
ance of various types—pension plans, 
health insurance, etc., was also evident. 


Gantt Medal Awarded 
To Dr. L. M. Gilbreth 


Award of the Henry Laurence Gantt 
Memorial Medal to Dr. Lillian M. Gil- 
breth and (posthumously) to her hus- 
band, the late Frank B. Gilbreth, has 
been announced by the Gantt Medal 
Board of Award, which is made up of 
representatives of the American Man- 
agement Association and The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

The medal is given annually “for dis- 
tinguished achievement in Industrial 
Management as a service to the commu- 
nity,” and the Gilbreths’ citation reads: 
“In recognition of their pioneer work in 
management, their development of the 
principles and technics of motion study, 
their application of those technics in in- 
dustry, agriculture and the home, and 
their work in spreading that knowledge 
through courses of training and classes 
at universities.” 

Dr. Gilbreth has long been a member 
of AMA and has spoken at the Associa- 
tion’s conferences. 








More than 1,200 executives crowded 
the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Wednesday of this week 
for AMA’s special conference on col- 
lective bargaining. Representatives of 
both government and industry discussed 
the scope of collective bargaining and 
the problems involved in putting the col- 
lective agreement into action. 





